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TO HANDEL COSSHAM, Esq., 

OF 

SHORTWOOD LODGE, 
NEAR BRISTOL. 



Mt DEAJt SlE, 

Allow me, in inscribing to you 
this little treatise, to express my sincere admiration, 
not only of your consistent and courageous advocacy 
of peace principles, whicli must entitle you to the 
respect, even of your opponents, but of those generous 
and sterling qualities of mind and heart, which endear 
you to all true friends of enlightened knowledge, who 
have the pleasure of your acquaintance. 

I trust your life will be one of continued use- 
fulness and happiness. 

Believe me. My dear Sir, 

to remain, 

Yery sincerely yours, 

THE AUTHOR. 

London y June, 1855. 






PEEFACE. 



In tlie following treatise the author has purposely 
refrained from entering into the argument as to de- 
fensive warfare. He has dealt with war as with a 
great evil, sometimes permitted by the Almighty to 
afflict mankind, but always resulting from human 
depravity, in one form or other, and demanding the 
serious consideration of Christian people as to how it 
may be remedied; nor does he think, that because 
God overrules war, and causes, in his mercy, good 
results, more or less remotely, to spring from it, that 
the duty of Christians is hereby lessened to endeavour 
to remove the occasion for its occurrence from their 
midst. 

It is just possible he may be charged with dealing 
too much in abstractions, and with giving less space 
than he ought to have done to a consideration of the 
particular modes in which Christians may exert 
themselves in spreading their sacred cause. In 
defence, he would urge the narrow limits at his dis- 
posal, and the impression on his mind that when 
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once Christian hearts are deeply convinced of their 
duty, it is not difficult for them to devise ways and 
means of performing it. 

After all, it may be said, he has proved nothing 
new ; that, in fact, every Christian is quite convinced 
of the truth of the conclusions at which he arrives. 
It may be so ; at any rate, homely truths stand in 
great danger of being forgotten or despised amidst 
the variety of novelties with which our generation 
abounds, and the author would humbly remind his 
readers that the present aspect of Christetidom goes far 
to contradict the assertion that the Church is fully 
awake to the "truth," the "old truth" if you 
please, here enforced. 

With regard to the general style and arrangement 
of the pamphlet, the author has nothing more to say 
than to request the kind indulgence of his Mends. 
His aim has been usefulness ; if he fail in this, the loss 
of favour will add but little weight to his disappoint- 
ment. If he succeed in this, his best wishes will be 
fuUy realized. 

London^ June, 1855. 



FROM WHENCE COME WARS ? 



The spirit of war is now abroad, and every eye is turned 
anxiously towards the scene of conflict. Our thoughts are 
with the brave soldiers in the Crimea, patiently and sternly 
waiting for victory or death, and our hearts beat quickly with 
the expectation of decisive news. 

And who are the warriors ? For the most part they are 
sent fix)m lands nominally Christian ; for their success prayers 
are offered to God in the holy name of Jesus ; the giddy in- 
fatuation of the conflict is shared, with few exceptions, by all 
sects of Christians, who regard it as a grand struggle between 
truth and error, liberty and despotism, right and wrong. 

Need we go through the long catalogue of evils which war, 
in its most favourable aspects, inflicts on the human race ? 
lives there a man in Christendom, capable of reading his 
mother tongue, whose heart has not been sickened and grieved 
by the daily list of horrors with which the last winter cam- 
paign has been firaught, or who can contemplate without a 
shudder the consequences to the nations of Europe, to morality 
and to happiness, which a continuation of the struggle will 
entail ? We should sigh for the humanity of our spedes if 
the evil effects of war were regarded as of little moment. No 
man of sense, of reason, of religion, needs to be told afiresh of 
its miserable consequences ; nor will he require to be asked 
twice to pray, in the language of the litmrgy of the English 
dltirch, ^^from battle^ murder^ and sudden deaths good Lord 
deliver us!** 

The question may be asked, with great propriety, '* where 
is the power of Christianity to subdue the hearts of men^ and 
to turn hatred into love ? " Aie iwit ixsva ^1 '^'^ ^<5k <a5SQa&»ss«» 
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aotually engaged in the conflict, viz. England, France, Sar- 
dinia, and Russia, nominally Christian } And if so, can they 
not find in the sacred archives of their faith, precepts and com- 
mands, bidding them to love one another, and as far as possible 
to live at peace with all men ? If so (and it cannot be doubted 
for an instant) these nations, or some of them, are not really 
Christian, or they are sadly disobeying the tenets of their 
religion, in going to war. 

We desire, for the present, to keep dear of the origin of the 
dispute. That may or may not appear to be a religious quar- 
rel, according as it is viewed. 

We see before us, however, a confessedly sad spectacle, and 
it prompts the question — How does it happen that Christianity 
has not been more successful in promoting peace and national 
love than it appears to have been, when four nations, all wor- 
shipping the same God and the same Christ, can, as each 
professes, believe it to be its duty flagrantly to deny one of the 
sublimest verities of their religion, viz. that Christianity brings 
with it " love, joy, and peace ?" 

We reply — ^it is a lamentable fact that the cliaraoter of 
Christianity is lost in the system. The latter has frequently 
been made a pretence for all kinds of cruelties and immoral- 
ities. The name has spread farther than the reaHty. Its ad- 
herents, for the most part, in their zeal to make proselyteS) 
have overlooked the necessity for making converts; and in 
their haste to become 'established' as the religion of nations, 
have ceased to regard with so much importance the scriptural 
doctrine of the necessity for individual regeneration. 

This is a great and important fact. The ranks of the Grreek 
church are filled chiefly by men sadly ignorant of the simplest 
truths of the ' gospel' on which the Greek church professes to 
be built. Perhaps a few pious patriarchs in the south, and a 
few honest priests in the north, may be devoutly impressed 
with the truth as it is in Jesus, but throughout the vast empire 
which it influences, superstition, falsehood, and moral dark- 
ness reign in almost undisturi>ed sovereignty. The Bomisli 
church hag substituted its own traditions and observances for 
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the sublimer tnitlis which Christ taught, and pants for uni- 
Tersal temporal dominion. The Lutheran church has to a 
great extent lost that lifelike earnestness which distmgmshed 
its great founder. " If the church of Prussia/' says a distin- 
guished writer in Evangelical Christendom, ^* or of any land, 
were so constituted that all the children of God could find a 
home in it, then no doubt it would not be Christian to separate 
from it. But this is not so, and till it is. Christian men should, 
I submit, rejoice that their countrymen, to whom the gospel is 
not preached in the Lutheran church, prefer a reality to a name 
— Christianity to a church." And again he writes — " to what 
an extent the churches of Germany are becoming rationalist 
in their clergy, and unbelieving in their members !" This we 
believe to be true. And is not the Anglican church open to 
the charge of formality and deadness ? Even amongst evan- 
gelical dissenters, should we be right in estimating the number 
of pious adherents to their sects by the number of those who 
statedly worship in their chapels ? 

Christianity among nations has become sadly different from 
the Christianity taught by its founder. Men are naturally 
disposed 4o attach too much importance to externals and forms 
of belief^ and a hierarchy, wherever established, is liable to fall 
into the danger of demanding implicit obedience in the " lesser 
matters " of the law, while they overlook the weightier ; and 
to recognise as members of ^U?ie church" only those who 
conform to their rule. Spiritual truths are then neglected, 
or the reception of them into the heart is supposed to be indi- 
cated by the degree of exactness with which the outward 
ceremonies are performed; and hence different "churches" 
are formed, occasion is given for jealousies and envyings to 
arise, and in their haste for supremacy they are disposed to 
grasp at worldly power, and even enlist the sword on their 
side. Therefore, in all great moral questions, Christianity, so 
understood, is powerless. It no longer speaks with the gentle 
loving voice of the gospel — " Be ye reconciled to God," but it 
vociferates, from its gUded throne or carved pulpit, " Return 
ye to the bosom of the ckwrch'i* vsA '^t^^ ^^wi'wSc^^ -^s.^ 
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gained, from a vast yaiiety of motiTes — some through fear, 
some through hope of gain or of power, and some through the 
promptings of superstition and ignorance, and a half-awakened 
sense of duty — while proselytes are gained by the hundred, 
sinners perish by thousands, and the character of religion 
itself is abused or forgotten. 

But we rejoice to believe that there is still a remnant, and 
that by no means small, of those who entertain a devout con- 
scientious, and enlightened confidence in the power of God's 
truth, and who delight to call all men brethren, of whatever 
name or denomination, who love the Zard Jesus. 

To such as these we address a few remarks on one of the 
most important subjects which can occupy the attention of 
christians, especially at the present time, viz. : — the nature of 
war, and the means necessary to be employed before a state of 
universal peace on earth can be secured. In the brief space 
at our disposal it would be impossible to enter into any thing 
like an elaborate argument on the subject. What we have to 
say will be rather by way of suggestion, and if we succeed 
in awakening ia the minds of Christian people a deep sense of 
their responsibility in the matter, our object wiU be gained. 

There are two questions which arise as to the nature of war, 
viz., " Whence comes it ?" and " What brings it ?" In other 
words, we must ascertain its origin and its results. Neither 
of these questions is difficult of solution. 

War arises from the absence of two things — of a tribunal, 
universally recognized and submitted to, before which disputes 
can be referred for final adjustment, and of a moral principle, 
in the himian heart, stronger than the tendency to appeal to 
brute force. 

Our proposition requires no further proof than is contained 
within itself. 

This brings us to the consideration of the comparison, and 

the contrast which exist between the police establishments 

of our civil tribunals, and national armaments. It is said, 

with some degree of plausibility, that the same reasons which 

justify the maintenance of the former, also warrant that of the 
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latter, viz., that but for the moral effect produced on the minds 
of the evil-disposed by the appearance of physical force, to 
assist the administration of justice, the laws would be power- 
less, and criminals would run at large in society. 

Oranting the force of this applied to the laws of a country, 
which are always supposed to be administered impartially, and 
for the benefit of society at large, we yet demur to its applica- 
bility in the case of nations. To render the comparison com- 
plete, every land or house-holder should maintain a separate 
police of his own, and employ it for the purposes he sees fit. 
For, as families and individuals constitute the society of a 
nation, so do kingdoms, empires, and states, constitute the 
society of *' nations" in the abstract, and the only way, accor- 
ding to this rule, in which physical force could be lawfully 
employed at aU, would be imder the sanction and administra- 
tion of a tribunal alike impartial to all, and careful of the in- 
terests of each ; equally disposed to punish the aggressor in the 
person of king, or emperor, as the domestic laws of a country 
are to imprison and fine the individual wrong-doer. 

In this case, a tribunal, such as we have spoken of^ would 
be constituted ; but whether its formation is a matter within 
the range of possibility, admits of grave doubts, and after every 
other objection had been disposed of, one insuperable obstacle 
would arise in the question vulffo ^* Who is to beU the cat ?" 
in politer language, *^ Where is this tribunal, at once just and 
competent, to be found ?" If, indeed, every nation in Europe 
agreed, instead of maintaining armaments of its own, to fur- 
nish its quota of soldiers and sailors to a conuuon army, under 
the direction of a council composed of representatives of each 
country, yet, on the very first dispute, a pretence for with- 
drawing from the alliance could easily be found, by one, or 
more of the parties concerned, and it is more than probable, 
that each nation would, with more or less assiduity, strengthen 
itself in the art and means of warfare, independently of the 
tribunal. Moreover, the tribunal itself might become despotic 
and overbearing, and its decisions would certainly often be 
called into question. 

The comparison between Vxi^y\^\3L"!i)L «ai^T^\>iG^^Ti.^'^^'^'*s^^^ 
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on the rights of society is correct to a certain extent. On the 
one hand we have the guilt, the injury- to the* community, and 
the demand for restitution or vengeance, common alike to 
both. The Macedonian robber who inquired who was the 
guiltier, himself or Alexander,- pointed with truthful sarcasm 
to the state of things which gives one law for the murderer 
or robber whose depredations are confined to one or two indi- 
vidual cases, but which is powerless when tyrants are mur- 
derers of thousands, and kings the robbers of freedom and na- 
tions. The guilt presses alike on each aggressor, but the 
punishment is awarded in either case to the weaker; in the one 
the criminal is weak when brought within the power of the 
law; in the other the law is weak (the law of right) when 
brought within the power of a natign. If one nation takes 
a step which causes the others, or some of them, to be 
jealous of its increasing power, and to resist further encroach- 
ments on the ** liberty of the world," diplomacy is at onte set 
to work, and the culprit, though formally arraigned before the 
bar of nations, attempts to convert judges into allies, until 
what was at first intended to be a magnificent display of na- 
tional justice, degenerates into a wretched and prolonged war, 
in which the innocent suffer equally with the guilty, and the 
final triumph belongs to the side which proves itself the 
stronger. Nor will the student of history undertake to say 
that the righteous cause has always triumphed in war ; though, 
even if that were the case, and we are glad to believe that a 
Divine Providence always causes the evil works of men w«i- 
timUy to " work his praise " (woe to them by whom offences 
come), yet that does not lessen the magnitude of the evils of 
war, or the obligation on the part of all good people to strive 
for the establishment of His kingdom on earth, which is " love, 
joy, peace." 

But the contrast appears wider still, if we remember the 
origin of many modem wars. These frequently arise from. 
some territorial dispute — where both nations believe them- 
selves to be the aggrieved, and where an appeal to the sword is 
jETiarticularly absurd. 
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If then the sight of judge, counsel, jury, accuser and accused, 
engaged in fierce combat, would be disgracefiil in a criminal 
court, what shall be said of a similar display in a nmprius 
court? 

But the majesty of the law is too great for those displays of 
passion— though, by the way, its aid is often dearly purchased. 
The absence of a similar tribunal among nations induces them 
ijQ fight out their disputes — a contingency enhanced by a certain 
martial spirit inherent in the human family, by the superiority 
in most men of passion oyer principle, or, as we haye before 
expressed it, the absence of a moral sentiment strong enough 
to subdue this tendency. 

If it were not for this martial apirity we do not suppose 
there would be much difficulty in appointing a tribunal of 
arbitration, but so long as this tendency is unsubdued in 
]iuman nature, its establishment will be a matter of great 
difficulty, except in comparatiyely trifling cases^ 

The fighting is caused by the absence of such a judgment 
seat ; the absence of the judgment-seat is caused by the tendency 
to fighty which tendency no student of history can dispute, 
although war has always been deplored by those nations who 
haye engaged in it, the aggressor being frequently the loudest 
in his lamentations oyer l^e " necessity." 

We can yery readily imagine how anarchial the society of 
any country would become were it not for the protection and 
security afforded by just and equitable laws — " the terror of 
evil-doers — the praise of them that do well." The presence of 
these laws, supported by the feeling of a nation, and called 
into existence by a necessity which cannot be set aside by the 
most warlike individual specimens of our race, has happily 
subdued to a great extent, especially in the minds of the edu- 
cated classes, the tendency to settle indiyidual quarrels by 
individual encounters. Several causes operated to the creation 
of a better sentiment than this in society. There was the re- 
ligious principle, and there was also the commercial principle. 
The rising of a great body of men called the middle class, 
engaged for the most part in cultivating the laad^Qi: \s\.i<2»\Ls:s^« 
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ing trades and professions, rendered it necessary that 
the utmost protection should be giren to life and property, 
in order that these pursuits, on which the existence of so many 
depended, might be followed with the greatest encouragement 
and security. With the gradual rise of this class, the feudal 
system of the middle ages sank, and the diffusion of a religious 
principle, with the influence which that principle always has 
upon the tone of society, operated most fayourably to the 
creation of laws for the maintenance of order and security 
amongst the people. 

Still the ^A^tn^- tendency is evident. Similar causes which 
formerly induced men to flght a duel, now bring them before 
our civil tribunals, where tedious suits are preferred, often on 
the slightest pretences, and where every characteristic of the 
battle field is exhibited except the spilling of blood. The ran- 
cour exhibited in these contests is often most painful to witness. 
Fortunes will be spent for the avowed purpose of humbling an 
adversary, and malice often makes any attempt at arbitration 
unavailing. In many instances, unless-restrained by the majesty 
and power of the law, which they feel they cannot do with- 
out, our modem litigants would assume the appearance of mortal 
foes, and seek a settlement of the dispute by violent means. 

If the causes which led to the establishment of national laws 
were equally powerfiil between nations as they have proved 
themselves among individuals, the probability is that a national 
tribunal would be established, but obsta priitcipiis. Subdue 
the Jiffhtinff tendency, the malice, the pride, the arrogance, the 
ambition, and war wiU have nothing to feed upon. 

For, let it be borne in mind that, in order to support such a 
tribunal in its dignity and power, surrounded as it would be 
by powerful nations, jealous of one another, and causes of 
quarrel constantly arising, an immense military force would be 
required. It would be equivalent to the establishment of a 
huge military kingdom, for the purpose of dispensing justice. 
This kingdom would soon become separated into its French, 
English, Russian, Austrian elements ; the stronger the supposed 
idiosyncratic strength of a nation, the greater would be its in- 
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fluonoe, and pretensioiis would soon be discovered for lighting 
the flames of war. 

Nor do we think the appeal ad hominem is siifficiently strong 
to establish universal peace. All honor to those men who, 
conscious of the inestimable blessings to be derived from peacO) 
endeavour to convince the minds of men of their own aelf- 
mten$t in the matter. Honor be to the propoimders and pro- 
moters of the '* arbitration scheme/' on the groimd of the 
imxpedieney of war, and the danger resulting to commerce and 
civilization from its practLoe, and who endeavour to impress 
upon governments on these grounds, the desirability of re- 
ducing military and naval armaments. But it is obvious that 
the unanimous consent of nations must be obtained before this 
court of arbitration can be universally established, and this, as 
we have said, pre-supposes the subjugation of the martial spirit 
which is rife, and therefore we have no very sanguine expec- 
tation as to the result of this movement, advocated on these 
4frounds alone. 

One would have thought that after the last great European 
war was over, the various countries engaged in it would have 
experienced enough of its direfiil effects, and would gladly have 
availed themselves of any means to prevent the necessity for 
their recurrence.* What, however, has been the case? It is 
notorious that the appliances of warfare are far more scientific 
now than in the time of the Peninsular wars. Minie rifles 
have superseded the old musketry; Lancaster guns the old 
fleld pieces, while improvement has been eagerly studied in 
every branch of the deadly art.t The progress of our own 
country, in this direction, perhaps, has been less rapid than 
that of our allies the French, but in all the principal improve- 
ments and inventions we have kept pace with our neighbours. 
We have paid less attention to the system than they ; we 
attached, perhaps, as a nation, less importance to our army 

* And also in the RBsvLTg of the late French war, the chief ol^ijeot 

Sined being a treaty that no descendant of Napoleon I, should occupy 
e French mrone, and yet the nephew of the very man who kept us in 
a state of excitement for so many years, now holds the supreme 
power. 
+ Progress in science doea not Ti«c%«»KriL!c<3 \sb\^ "^w^BWMANsk.-sass^s^a*, 
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than Fnmce, or Russia did. We were accustomed to boast 
of it proudly, and justly too, if the heroic and stalwart 
bravery of our soldiers goes for anything. But a few 
months of warfare shows us how fkr we were left behind 
in the race; only too glad have our rulers been to take 
lessons from France, and even Russia, in some parts of the 
system of war. The writer of this tract, and most of his 
readers, must well remember how confidently the Mends of 
peace spoke of the speedy triumph of their principles, a few 
years back. Deputations and lecturers travelled over the 
country, and were loudly and even enthusiastically welcomed 
by their fellow-citizens everywhere. The commercial interest 
was on their side, and the whole body of the middle classes 
looked forward to comparatively trifdng taxation for army 
purposes. It was proved to a demonstration how injurious 
war was, not only to this nation, but to every civilised 
country ; how our mutual commercial relations made its oc- 
currence almost a matter of impossibility. But in what manner 
these expectations have been fulfilled every body knows. 

Why is this? 

Men do not understand the doctrine of non'resistanee. We 

believe it to be, in its highest aspects, imeparable from the 

Christian religion. Even in individual cases, men who, up to 

a certain point are willing to yield, because experience teaches 

them that where there are two sides to a dispute, both must 

give way, if an amicable settlement is wished for — ^beyond a 

certain point even these will not yield, but will refer their 

disputes, in ordinary cases, to the civlL tribunals, or in the case of 

nations, to the battle field. * Motives like these are in themselves 

too selfish to urge in defence of what Christians deem a holy 

principle. However selfish the heart of man is, yet it hat^ 

the appearance of the same vice in another. The very fact of 

standing up before an English audience, at the commencement 

of a popular war, and telling them that you would have them 

refrain therefrom because, otherwise, their own interests would 

• While human nature remains Khsft it now is, influenced by the 
passions of cupidity, ambition, arTog^oe and the like, occasional war 
jBs^ be regarded as a pliilosophical necessity. 
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snfler, lowers you in its estimation, howerer pure and true may 
be your own motives. The advocates of English interference 
linr the restoration of Poland and Hungary are heard with hx 
more favor by the populace generally ; and even by those who 
differ from their views they are generally considered as disin- 
terested and brave ; while the advocates of peace are taunted 
(iHth great injustice, taken as a whole,) with mercenary 
motives, and with making an idol of the " enthronement of 
five per cent," as a Bristol orator recentiy charged them. 

"We believe that the whole course of history will bear us out 
in the statement, that to ensure success, principles, regarded 
in themselves as virtuous and holy, must not be advocated on 
merely mercenary grounds. Such a course of procedure is 
derogatory to the principle itself, and raises suspicions in all 
frank and generous minds. One great barrier to the success 
of Christianity among the intelligent working population, is 
the belief which has gained ground with them, that its advo- 
ostos and preachers are " maldng a trade of it.''* Infidel and 
secular notions, (as they are called) appear to them to be 
frowned upon by the respectability oi the land, and this fact, 
at once, gains their sympathy. They view Christianity 
through false media; regard its preachers with a suspicious 
eye, and denoimce it as a money-making system, acting upon 
the minds of the credulous and weak. 

We are thoroughly convinced that a state of peace is favour- 
able to commerce, and a state of war highly hurtful to its 
interests. It would be an evidence of something approaching 
to madness if we maintained the contrary. We likewise agree 
with the generally received doctrine, that one of the surest 
ways of convincing the reason of man, is through his selfish- 
ne8s.t 

Why, then, it may be asked, do you doubt the efficacy of this 
mode of reasoning, when applied to war ? 

* The feeling is by no means confined to the working claAses. It 
arises we conceive amongst other causes, from what a distinguished 
modem writer designates ** the professional sentiment " amongst Chris- 
tian ministers. 

i Or as it is popularly designated ** thft \stQ^\it^<& v^^^^^ 
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We reply : because war ia occasioned by impulses, wbicb, 
for the time, are stronger than the selfish principle. A dispute 
arises between two or more governments : it begins to assume 
a warlike appearance. The flame extends to the people. It 
becomes a question of dignity — of patriotism. No great pains 
are taken by the bulk of the nation to familiarize themselves 
with all the facts of the dispute, and yet each is certain that 
their common opponent is wrong. In this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, arbitration is frequently spoken o^ but seldom to any 
purpose. The cry arises for war — the commercial interest, 
instead of being the last, generally being amongst the foremost 
to demand protection, restitution, or vengeance by the sword. 

In despotic countries, Uke Eussia, the a£Eiedr is easily man- 
aged. Priestcraft and superstition are enlisted on the side of 
the Government, and the populace are quite content to believe 
that theirs is a holy cause ; in more enlightened countries, like 
England, the process is rather different. Public meetings are 
every where called together, and the people — often sadly at a 
loss as to the real facts of the dispute — are excited and influ- 
enced by war orators. The quarrel appears a most vital one, 
whether it really is or not. Great consequences are said to 
hinge upon it ; so momentous, in fact, is it, that if more peace- 
able means fail, resort mttat be had, however unwiUingly^ to the 
sword. The commercial interest is said to be in danger, and 
it is generally believed to be so. Liberty and the people's 
rights are declared to be in a state of seige. All kinds of 
benefits, for the most part imaginary, are made to depend upon 
a vigorous and successful war ; all sorts of evils upon an 
« ignominious peace." The blood of the nation is stirred 
up. The Government, however anxious to settle the dispute 
in an amicable way, is hounded on by the voice of the 
country. War is declared and then the nation is content. 
Success is spoken of as certain, and dreamt of as imme- 
diate. Excited civilians picture to their fancy whole armies 
of the enemy flying before a few regiments of cavalry; 
and whole squadrons of their cavalry repulsed by a few regi- 
ments of infantry. No city is so strong as to resist the attack 
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of our soldiery ! No fortress must maintam itself for a xnonih 
before our victorious troops ! The blood is up, and the quaint 
old sentence, that *'War is directly hostile to the commercial 
interests of a nation, and fraught with all manner of hideous 
evils, physical and moral," is forgotten, or cut to pieces with a 
variety of parentheses and exceptions, somewhat as follows : — 
{JBxcept somef of which this eertairUy is one), all war is directly 
hostile to the commercial interests of a nation {unless those m* 
terests render war necessary , as they certainly do in this ease) ; 
and is fraught with all manner of hideous evils, {but liberty 
is better than life) physical and moral. {This war certainly is 
necessary, and therefore we must make it as pleasant as possible.) 

Our soldiers are then sent abroad, amidst acclamations and 
hurrahs, and the nation waits for a speedy account of signal 
success. 

Meanwhile the bloody work commences and continues week 
after week. Partial successes and failures are chronicled from 
time to time : months and years go by, and each nation is as 
remote as ever from a settlement of the dispute. Fields are 
stained with the blood of thousands of brave hearts ; widows 
and orphans perambulate our streets by tens of thousands. 
Millions of treasure are pourod out like water. Recourse is 
had to borrowing, and the credit of the nation is mortgaged to 
a money-lender. Taxation is doubled, commerce is crippled, 
trade goes down, bread goes up, insolvencies are frequent, 
misery rife. 

Fortunate is the government of the day, if it is able to keep 
pace with the wishes of the nation. Want of success is visited 
with condign pimishment on the heads of the various depart- 
ments. The energy of the country seems to rise with the 
emergency. " Anything sooner than defeat" is uttered every- 
where. Money is voted without limit. The art of war is 
studied with increased zeal. Propositions for blowing up and 
destroying whole cities and towns are spoken of, and yielded 
an easy credence. " Victory or death" is now the cry. 

But the political horizon is not so unclouded as before. The 
" wonderful unanimity*' is disturbed.. ^ <:^ssvA «s«rs» *\si. *^s^ 
akjr of politics— small aa a mm'a\va.TA^\. %x^\^*^^«^ ^ss^^ 
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in size. Dissatisfaction as to the causes of the 'wta^—^ 
to its conduct — as to its results, is spoken of. Grumbling in 
one shape or another is heard from one end of the land to 
another. People begin to say, " "Well really, war is a very 
troublesome thing after all." They are open to argument and 
conviction. All they want is justice. They become remark- 
ably ingenuous. In fact, if you now only convince them that 
they will be great losers by the war, {experience of the fact being 
already given them), they will begin to clamour for peace* 
Probably the strength of each nation is pretty well exhausted 
by this time, and eventually the war is brought to a conclu- 
sion, on terms more or less fSeivourable to one of the parties to 
the dispute, as it has proved itself the stronger or weaker during 
the struggle. 

Of course, the next generation does not profit by the lessons 
learnt by their fathers. The consequence is, that wars of 
greater or less magnitude, and of more or less complicity of 
character, disfigure the history of mankind through all ages. 

How important then that these impulses, which we have 
chosen to technicalize under the term '* the fighting tendency" 
should be subdued, and nations taught the doctrine of peace ; 
and how necessary that a tribunal should be constituted of suf- 
ficient moral power to arbitrate and determine upon disputed 
points. 

"We have now to consider a portion of this subject which 
has large claims upon our sympathy and attention. 

It is urged that universal peace cannot be obtained till 
universal political liberty is established ; and in order to hasten 
ibis desirable consummation, many Christian people advocate 
the employment of the sword. We refer to those Christian 
politicians who advocate an alliance between this country and 
the Polish, Hungarian, and Italian patriots, for the avowed 
purpose of overthrowing despotism, and of establishing freedom 
and the rights of nations on the ruins of destroyed tyranny. 

Now, we believe as firmly as anyone in the ultimate triumph 

of right over wrong, and we sympathise greatly with the 

representativeB of what are termed " the oppressed nationali- 

tzes/' But there are, in our opinion, many i^odaona -^^n&^i 
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go to prove that it woiild be foolish and improper to arm 
for the purpose of fighting against their oppressors, and 
reinstalling them in the position from which they have been 
ruthlessly hurled. "We shall give some of these reasons, as 
briefly as possible. 

FiBST. — The friends of political liberty would subject their 
cause to defeat. Now, we attach every importance, and give 
all due praise, to the motives of the advocates of this measure. 
We give them credit for the desire, if need be, to give their 
blood and their lives for the defence of a noble cause ; and if 
the fact of their giving their lives would accomplish the object, 
we should feel that they were martyrs in the best sense of the 
term. But we attach more importance to the lives of good 
men than to believe they may be rashly given away in a fit of 
enthusiasm on a battle field. It is sometimes more courageous 
and more indicative of a noble spirit to live than to die. And 
we think the world affords employment for every noble soul 
that exists, and better employment too than fighting. We say, 
the friends of liberty would subject their cause to defeat, for 
the sword being only recognised as an instrument of compul- 
sion, cannot be taken as an infallible arbiter in moral questiom^^ 
in questions of right or wrong. We are not, be it remembered, 
necessarily pronouncing an opinion adverse to the conduct of 
those brave patriots, who sooner than submit to the rule of a 
neighbouring despot, chose to resist the onward march of his 
armies, and to admit of his entrance to their loved father land 
only over their dead bodies.* Unfortunately, Hungary and 
Poland have been compelled by a physical law — the law of the 
sword — ^to submit to foreign rule, and to national extinction* 
This proves that might is not always on the side of right. A 
strong head may often be accompanied with a weak arm, 
though the bodily functions may be in perfect order. And 
even if the arm be ever so strong, if it engage in personal con- 
flict, it may meet with a stronger in the first ruffianly 

• This woald be entering upon the question of defensive warfare, 
which we are anxious to avoid. The question, " What is defensive 
war !" is by no means so easy of solution as at first sight ai^Qeax%. "E^x. 
the same reason we do not pTonowTiK^^ otv ^% ^5K3a«is^ ^\ "Oassi ^^<«»se^. 
oonilict. Although we enteitam AtcoiQ.^ n\!cti% otL ^"^ ^«e}ws«>^% ^s.-^^s^i^ 
he beside the purpose of this ttwst to cxi\«t xjc^-aNJaa ^wsas.^^sa- 
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vagabond whom it may consider it to be its duty to attack. 
If the man who is educated to a sense of right and wrong 
wishes to destroy the power of physical force to injure a 
righteous cause, let him employ the agency of moral means, 
in which his strength, if anywhere, lies, and then he may with 
confidence appeal to "the God of truth," "the righteous 
Judge," " the King of kings,** to defend the right, to " avenge 
his saints.'* And what may be said in respect of one person 
may be said with equal justice of any number of persons. 

Secondly. It will be admitted by all that the strong arm of 
despotism and tyranny is a debased, enslaved, and ignorant 
population, and that if the people were enlightened, tyranny 
and despotism could not exist* What is tyranny? It is the 
infliction of wrong upon the mind and body of fdlow-beings. 
When allied to despotism, the many are the sufferers, the few 
are the tyrants. It is therefore the interest of despots to resist 
the encroachments of knowledge among their subjects, and in 
this they are far too successful, whilst the friends of freedom 
are much too remiss and lukewarm in their endeavours to dis- 
seminate the true principles of liberty — the liberty of the mind 
and body. It seems an easier and a quicker method to over- 
throw despotic and wicked governments by butchering their 
subjects by the thousand in the battle-field, then by convertin g 
them by units in time of peace, to become staunch adherents 
to a holy cause. It should be remembered, that in war it is the 
people who suffer. The tyrants themselves generally escape 
with, at most, a comparatively light punishment. If tben you 
would destroy the strong arm of tyranny, take measures for 
destroying ignorance, mental and moral darkness and supersti- 
tion. Educate the people at the same time in their rights and 
their responsibilities. Spend your Hves in this holy cause, and 
though you may not live to see the day of triumph, you shall 
die with a calmer and holier trust in the strength of your cause 
and the support of your God, whether your last moments be at 
the stake, the gibbet, the guillotine, or on a bed of down. 

Thieldly. Rights include duties, and liberty itself is of little 
use except to those who know how to use it. If a bird's wings 

Those who would he free must first be wise and goo^** 



* It i 
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be clipped, it is no benefit to it to open the door of its cage. 
True it may manage to find its way out of its prison, but the 
probability is that it will be taken captive by the first child 
that passes it, or be trodden underfoot of cattle, or perish miser- 
ably from starvation and cold. The same of nations. It is no 
yx&Q forcing liberty upon people. Teach them its value and its 
obligations, and they will gradually learn to prize and to seek 
it. *' A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump." The seeds 
of enlightened liberty once planted will never die, but we must 
not force the plant to premature development, or it will be 
feeble, insipid, and liable to rapid consumption and decay. 
"Bjiowledge is power." "Who ever heard of an enlightened 
nation suffering under a dark and despotic government?* 

Now, without reflecting at all on the illustrious representa- 
tives of the oppressed nationalities, we believe we may safely 
affirm that there was a vast difference between their condition, 
mentally and morally speaking, before their overthrow, and 
that of England or America at that time ; we refer to the ab- 
sence of an enlightened public sentiment such as exists in these 
countries. Their institutions partook more of the feudal and 
and aristocratic character than ours do, and their heroes were* 
almost without exception, members of the superior, or aristo- 
cratic rank. "We do not, however, despair of seeing these coun- 
tries rise up in the future, great by the teachings of adversity.f 

We Anticipate two objections that will be urged here. 

It will be said, first, tiiat it is a weak and unworthy policy 
to undermine a government by sowing the seeds of discord and 
rebellion among its subjects ; that it is more indicative of a 
manly spirit to avow your intention at once, and if needs be, 
perish in the attempt, than to pursue the course resorted to by 
spies and treacherous persons. Anotber objection is that the 
obstacles to the course recommended are so great, in the shape 
of precautionary measures taken by despots, and of the 

* Has not the sword been tried all over the Continent and failed in 
defence of liberty ? Have not Hungary, Poland, France, Italy, all tried 
physical force, and failed to establish liberty? 

•^ It matters little what form of government a country may have« 
it will be sure to have as much liberty as it Is ^t^^-bx^^A^ Vsst. ''^s>qs>, 
moral preparation /or liberty wVYV «Jtws%\»%'fc\. Xfea \oa'«5L^^-^«tN» ^»^ 
mand Jibert}'. 
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thorough manner in which enlightened knowledge is excluded 
from their dominions, that it would he necessarily very long, 
perhaps never, hefore the end sought could be obtained. 

In reply to the former of these objections we may remark, in 
the first place, how easy it is to ascribe weakness to, or to 
stigmatize as unworthy, the policy of another, and how apt 
persons are to overlook the weakness andunworthiness of their 
own. The known policy of most foreign refugees is to stir up 
the flame of rebellion in the countries from which they have 
been expelled ; nor can we see where the weakness of that 
mode of procedure lies, except it be in its failure. We mean 
to say that the recognized plan adopted and pursued by all 
disappointed politicians and statesmen, is to strengthen their 
own cause by weakening the internal strength of the enemy. 
When we say then that this is not a weak policy, we mean to 
affirm that it is not considered weak by any shade or class of 
refugees, but is adopted by them ail, and if successfiil, is 
praised as indicative of superior strength. 

But secondly we would disclaim all imputation of weakness 
or meanness in the policy we advocate. The missionaries of 
truth need not fear the light. Their mission is, not to £eui the 
flame of military rebellion, but to disseminate holy principles, 
designed to benefit and gladden the heart of man. If resisted 
by the physical power they are willing to " seal their testimony 
with their blood," " fearing not them which kill the body, but 
after that have no more that they can do," and believing that 
the blood of martyrs shed in a holy cause is the best nourish- 
ment they can give to the plant of truth. Is this weak, or 
mean, or base ? Then were the apostles and prophets mean 
and base. They taught obedience to the civil powers, as 
powers " ordained of God." They taught the power of moral 
over physical force, and when their enemies, the children of 
darkness, thought to put out the light by killing their bodies, 
they triumphed in the midst of death, and prophesied of the 
glorious reign of mental and moral, and by consequence, 
physical liberty in the earth. Is this mean and base ? Then 
is our Saviour himself open to the charge, for while he said, 
^Mender unto Ceesar the things that are Csesat'a" ha also told 
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of a king of kings, before whom the powers of the world are 
as dust in the balance, and who demands enlightened homage 
of all men alike ; who punishes the evil-doers, whether in the 
persons of tyrants or murderers, and who saves those who 
place their confidence in his Son and follow his steps. "We 
can conceive of no nobler policy than that of the continued 
advocacy of righteous principles in the face of opposition and 
death, and we know of no policy more likely to ensure suc- 
cess, simply because the kingdom of truth is " not of this 
world," but " eternal, immortal, invisible," and whose sove- 
reign is the " only wise God, our Father." 

And with regard to the obstacles in the way, we have only to 
remind our readers of the triumphant progress of the Christian 
religion in the earlier ages of the church, and in the face of every 
species of persecution. Where the end sought is in accordance 
with the will of God, there can be no doubt that in his good time 
he will bring it about — sufficient is it for us if we are permitted 
to labour as instruments in the holy cause. We may truly say 
in the language of Gamaliel, " if this counsel or this work be 
of men, it will come to nought : but if it be of God ye cannot 
overthrow it ; lest haply ye be found even to fight against God." 

We come now, in the last place, to consider, practically, 
what is best to be done under these circumstances, by the 
Mends of peace, more especially by those who revere and love 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 

We have endeavoured to bring before the reader's attention, 
the sad spectacle of nations professedly Christian having re- 
course to war — a thing, in itself, directly hostile to the prin- 
ciples and the growth of their religion ; and we have shown 
that the question may be asked, where is the boasted power of 
Christianity, to bring " peace on earth, and goodwill among 
men?" We have accounted for this apparent anomaly by 
showing that the principles of the religion have been, to a great 
extent, lost sight of, while it has been advanced as a system. 
We have then examined three different ways by which it is 
supposed, the so-called necessity for war may be dftj^ass^^A^^ 
and a state of univerval peace afecvii%^,'vvL,.,%x^^V^ "^^ ^sw»w- 
tion of a powerful tribunal, \)Wike^\>^ ^Vi«vR»^.l'3tsi»^^«s5^^^' 
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posed of representatiyes &om all countries, having powers 
analagous to onr common courts of law and justice ; secondly, 
by the establishment of a court or courts of arbitration, either 
temporary, or permanent, on the principle that war is directly 
hostile to the commercial interests of nations ; and thirdly, to 
the plan suggested and approved of by many persons, viz., 
the co-operation of all liberal and enlightened governments, 
with the avowed object of abolishing despotic courts by force 
of arms, and thus securing to all nations a due measure of 
rights, without which, it is presumed, no system of arbitration 
will prove satisfactory or safe. 

We have shown, that while the second of these propositicms, 
the principle of which is recognised in both the others, is, in the 
abstract, consonant with every principle of common sense and 
justice, yet that it will be impossible to establish it on any- 
thiug like an imiversal or permanent basis, until a certain ten- 
dency, or tendencies in human nature, evident throughout all 
history, which we have chosen to technicalise as the " fighting 
tendency'' are subdued, and men give due importance to the 
principle of non-resistance. We have alluded more especially 
to the pride, arrogance, ambition, malice and jealousy of the 
human heart. 

To the other two systems we have objected, on various 
grounds, principally because we consider Ihe employment of 
physical power as inefficient and dangerous in support of 
moral claims.* 

We have also stated as our belief, founded on the study of 
the world's history, that to insure large and substantial success, 
principles, themselves virtuous and holy, must not be advoca- 
ted merely on mercenary or selfish grounds, though it may be 
perfectly true that, when not imder the, influence of stronger 
emotions, the heart of man is prone to lend the most attentive 
ear to that which promises the best for his own interest, and 
though it may also be true that peace is more favourable to the 
general interests of society than war. 

• We do not say that good never results fipom evil agency. " The 
wrath of man " is often made to ** praise Him." Bat no philosopher 
will pretend to aMrm that a good result justifLea the employment ofevil 
^^^ though while ao employed persons may taaixikXiie^ "vt^^Kftn^ 
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There are many considerations which wc might, with pro- 
priety, have touched upon, and several arguments wc might 
have urged in support of this view of the case, but the short 
space at our disposal, warns us of the necessity of hastening to 
the consideration of the means we propose to employ instead 
of these. We trust we have said enough to impress upon 
our readers a sense of the great importance of the subject on 
which we are now about to enter. 

We shall endeavour to answer the questions suggested by 
the proposition with which we started, viz., that war results 
from the absence of a tribunal, universally recognized and 
submitted to, before which disputes may be referred for 
final settlement, and of a moral principle in men's hearts, 
stronger than the tendency to appeal to brute force. 

What is this tribunal ? What is this moral principle ? 

We answer in one word. Christianity. How can they 
be brought to bear upon society and nations ? 

We reply : By the constant, self-denying, and persevering 
efforts of christian people, aided and blessed by the Almighty. 

What do we mean when we say, that Christianity is the 
only tribunal before which disputes may be referred ? 

Our answer is simply this, that whatever form the tribunal 
assumes, its spirit must be purely christian ; it must be sup- 
ported from a conviction that it is in accordance with the 
religion of Christ that such a tribunal should exist ; and its 
decisions, whether favourable or unfavourable to a particular 
party, must be regarded, not only as equitable and just, but as 
binding, from the fact that there is no further appeal. 

Let us be clearly imderstood. 

We have said that the principle of arbitration is in accordance 
with every principle of common sense, and we now say, that 
being so, it demands the support of all Christian people. For 
instance, many cases might arise — some have arisen — when a 
proposal from a third person comes most acceptably to the par- 
ties engaged in the dispute. Whenever war can be averted by 
such a procedure as this, it is scarcely necessary to say, that 
all Christians are in duty bound to promote and support it. 

But nations, as individuals, are impeUfid Vi '^^x \s^ -^^^^s^^ 
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motives than their own self-interest; perhaps we should be 
speaking more correctly ia saying that they are blinded to 
their true interests by certain emotions of the time. Self-in- 
- terest as incompatible with war is a strong emotion, and of itself 
tends, to a certain extent, to keep men at peace with one an- 
other ; but the motives which remit in war are stronger than 
the self-interest which says " do not go to war." This is evi- 
dent. Then to subdue these stronger motives, or emotions, we 
need something stronger than they. And where shall we find 
it ? We say — in Christianity alone. 

Then, if so, it follows as a matter of course, that a tribunal of 
sufficient power to put down all war must be under the guidance 
and influence of the Christian religion, acting on minds simi- 
larly influenced. And whatever peculiar form or outward ap- 
pearance it may assume, we should say it was Christian. 

Before we proceed to examine the second question, as to the 
moral principal, which is in fact so closely allied to the former, 
that we know scarcely how to consider one apart from the 
other, we must give due notice to the only objections which 
can be raised against this argument. These objections take 
the form, as logicians would say, of a dispute as to the minor 
premises. Observe the course of the argument. 

Classify, in the first place, all the motives which can induce 
nations who are engaged in a dispute to refrain from war and 
live at peace with one another — such as the dread of disturbing 
commercial relations, and any other political and commercial 
motives whatever, unconnected with Christianity, which may 
be denominated motives of self-interest ; also those which lead 
nations to war, such as pride of conquest, defence of assumed 
right, &c. ; also those principles which are comprised in the 
term Christianity. Our argument then is, that while the first 
class of motives may, and often do yield to the force of the 
second, those which are comprised in the third class are strongest 
of all, and therefore, if recognised and received universally, 
their tendency being throughout peaceful, such a contingency 
as war could never happen. It will at once be seen that the 
ozilypom\& on which dispute can be raised here are— 1st, are 
tJie motives which you denominate under the name Christianity, 
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rmUfy g tron gcf thui the othoi you name? 2nd. Is the whole 
tendencj of Christunity peaceful ? Srd. Is there no other way 
bj which peaee maj be gained, except through motives of p(^- 
tieal eiqpediencj (self-interest) and Christianity, and equally 
efficacious with the latter ? 

We shall best answer these questions by entering upon the 
eonsideration of the second remedial suggestion, via. the esta- 
Uishment of a moral principle in the hearts of men stronger 
than the motives which lead them to appeal to brute force. 

Of course, we again refer to Christianity, and here in hesty 
lies its chief power. 

F1B8T then. Christianity includes all the elements of good- 
ness, as opposed to evil ; virtue, as opposed to vice. Nor can 
any one who acquaints himself with these elements believe 
otherwise. Its opponents have invariably attacked what has 
been wrong in the practise of Christians, or apparently ano- 
malous in the exposition of it given in the Bible. This being 
granted, it is then evident that no other system mm include all 
the elements of goodness, sinee it is a principle laid down by 
the great Founder of our religion, and consistent with the 
character of the religion itself, that whatever (as a religious 
system) is not Christianity, is opposed to it, and \^hatever is 
not opposed to it if Clmstianity ; if therefore any part of any 
system be opposed to goodness, it cannot contain all the ele- 
ments of goodness. Therefore Christianity is the only perfect 
moral system in the world. 

Bearing in mind that Christianity is the onlf/ perfect moral ays- 
tern in the world, we must also remember that its action is upon 
individuals, and that its tendency when received into the h§arty is 
to suddue all evil propensities, and to assimilate the character of 
the individual so receiving it to that of the Divine Being. 

But being the only perfect moral system in the world, it 
alone, as a moral system, emanates from God, since nothing 
imperfect can come from Him. 

Therefore, Christianity is the only system of morality 
worthy of reception, since it is the only one whose author is 
God.* 

•Our space prohibits uBlTomftiL\«Axi%«X.\«a.^Q5^VssNft'Csiai^^ 
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Now we may inquire whether its effects are pre-eminentLy 
peaceful, and we have only to turn over the pages of the New 
Testament to learn hy a vast variety of precepts and examples, 
that Christianity enjoins us, as far as possible, to live at peace 
with all men. War, in all its forms, is directly hostile to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. It recognizes not the power of the swprd in 
its behalf, or our Saviour might have easily withstood the malice 
of his wicked foes. Christianity is first pure, ihen peaceable. If 
any obstacles arise to peace, it is not Christianity which places 
them there. In the present war there are many, we trust, truly 
Christian men and women, who conscientiously believe that they 
are only acting in accordance with the spirit of their religion in 
resisting the further encroachments (or what they believe to 
be such) of Russia. That is not our question now, but we say with 
confidence, that ifdU the tporld were Christian^ there would be no 
war. * No Christian will for a moment doubt that, "We are there- 
fore led to the following conclusions : — Christianity is the only 
parfect moral system in the world ; it acts upon the hearts of 
individual persons, and tends to assimilate their character to 
that of the Divine Being. It is the only moral system worthy 
of reception, because it is the only one which emanates from God, 
and its tendency is pre-eminently peaceable, so much so, that 
those who truly possess it never go to war with one another.f 

Now to say that this system is not more powerftd than the 

evils which God intended it to remove and remedy, is only to 

say that God has produced something weaker than he intended, 

which is at once absurd and wicked. And we are therefore 

led at once to the proper answer to the questions before raised, 

viz., there are no other motives which can influence the mind 

but 80 many works have been -written of late years on the internal evi- 
dences of Christianity, that it would be sui)erfluous to repeat what has 
been so well said already. 

• And yet we find that nominally Christian countries are often the 
most warlike. There is, however, no doubt that if all •• Christian na- 
tions were nations of Christians, there would be no war." 

+ When professedly Christian men quarrel, tiiey are not for the time 
under the influence of their religion ; as their own hearts would witness 
if they were faithful. The wicked sometimes drag them into disputes ; 
the Christian character is then manifested by forbearance and pity, 
which may be allied with firmness, though not with passion. Whether 
a dispute under these circumstances should ever bear the aspect of tear 
Js not here diacussed. 
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of man so powerful in themselves as those the Christian religion 
affords when received into the hearts of men. That one of the 
principal effects of the reception of true Christianitv is peace^ 
ahUneaa; that there is no other plan, equally efficacious, for 
bringing ahout a moral result ; and that, indeed, no other plan 
ii wortiiy of consideration at all. 

We have before proved that the appeal to men's self-interest 
IB insufficient to preserve peace, and that an appeal to the 
sword for the purpose of inducing them to abandon the sword, 
would be inconsistent and absurd. 

We are therefore bound to believe that the hopes of the 
lovers of peace must after all lie, not so much in the strength 
of the conviction that all the commercial interests of mankind 
suffer by war, as in the power of the Christian religion, if 
properly imderstood, practised, and taught. 

Again let us point to the sad spectacle of professedly 
Christian nations in arms, employing their best inteUigences 
and energies in the art of slaughtering one another ; and again 
let us ask, ** At whose door must the fault be placed }** We 
fear that the Christian church has much to answer for — for 
neglect of duty in this matter, for allowing systems, and sects, 
and ordinances, and rubrics, and controversies, to divert them 
from the grand task of converting the world. Let it now 
arise, in a truly earnest and practical spirit, and address itself 
to the great work. 

FiBST. — Stand &8t by the principles of our holy faith. Do 
we fear that wrong will triumph over right ? Must we have 
recourse to the temporal sword to teach our adversaries 
wisdom ? Listen to what Grod saith : *^ To whom then shall 
ye liken God ? or what likeness will ye compare unto "^^rn } 

It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, 

and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers, that stretcheth 
<mt the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent 
to dwell in : that bringeth the Princes to nothing ; he maketh 
the judges of the earth as vanity. Tea, they shall not be 
planted; yea, they shall not be sown; yea, their stock shall 
not take root in the earth ; and He shall also blo^ ^^\^^<scs^^ 
smd they shall wither, and tike VVnil^nivaL ^SSiaaL\ai5a*^^iKB^«««5 
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as stubble. To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be 
equal ? saith the Holy One." ♦ "We say, strong in our Father^s 
love, let us stand fast by the holy principles which he teaches 
us in his word — tremble not for the safety of the ark of God. 
" Fret not thyself because of evil doers." 

Secondly. — ^Let us hasten to difiuse over the earth the 
principles of our common Christianity. Away with needless 
controversy, sectarian jealousy, pharisaical scrupulousness. 
Our maxim is to teach the gospel, telling men all over the 
world how they may be happy, prosperous, and good, in the 
best sense of the words. The world is large enough.t 

Thibdly. — ^Abovo all things, let us cultivate a spirit of 
peace. It is not a question about which we can afford to feel 
indifferent. Where it is possible to live at peace, we ought to 
take advantage of it. We have shown in a former part of this 
treatise that peacefulness is compatible with the most un- 
daunted courage, and our whole life must be a battle with sin, 
in ourselves and in others. 

It is manifestly our duty to co-operate with all who strive to 
convince nations of the evils of war, and who try to induce 
them to lay down their arms. 

And while we labour for this object, our energies should be 
called forth on behalf of every Christian enterprise. If every 
Christian were, amongst his own people, in his own town or 
village, to set himself with renewed earnestness to the work, 
to labour vigorously and in humble dependence upon the 
promised aid of the Holy Spirit, towards extending the 
Redeemer's kingdom, the results would soon be manifest. 
Great things are even now continually being brought to light. 
A glorious work is going on in every nation under the sun. 

*' Awake, awake, put on thy strength, Zion ; put on thy 

beautiful garments, Jerusalem, the holy city. 

How beautifiil upon the mountains are the feet of him that 

bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth 

good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation, that saith unto 

Zion, Thy God reigneth!"t 

• Isa. zl. 18, 22—25. 
¥■ The mtmey expended in one war would send teachers and preachers 
ofCbristianity all oyer the world. * !», m. 
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